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The Band in the Musical Development of 


Defective Children 


Hugh Kelley 

In this short article concerning the teaching of wind instruments and 
instrumental music to defective children, I purposely omit technical details, 
with the thought of making the subject of general interest. 

Music has been described by a great Statesman as: ‘One of the most 
forcible instruments for training, for arousing and for governing the mind 
and spirit of man.” I think we might add to this, in thought, “and is essen- 
tial to the well being of defective children.” 

The truth of this statement is apparent, particularly to those persons 
whose duties bring them more closely into contact with these children, and 
who are, therefore, better able to study them in their various moods. 

Music of any kind exercises a wonderfully controlling influence upon 
mentally deficient children of all grades. Whether it appeals to them ryth- 
mically, emotionally or otherwise, it is a fact that they are intensely fond of 
music, and show remarkable discrimination in their appreciation of the var- 
ious musical numbers at concerts and other entertainments. It also occupies 
an important part in their training. 

In training these children to lead the most useful lives by selecting the 
activities that are most worth doing and compatible with their conditions, we 


can find out, by experiment only, the particular line of training best suited 
to the individual. Guided by the principle that happiness must come first, 
and the other things follow after, it is necessary to try and confine the train- 
ing to those things the children themselves like to do, or for which we can 
create the desire. Environment plays a big part in this, especially in the 
musical training. 

Our band has always been popular with the children, and to judge from 
the numerous requests I receive from pupils of nearly all grades who are am- 
bitious to belong to it and play an instrument, I believe it to be one of the 
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biggest incentives we have. Most of the children have a decided leaning 
towards certain instruments, but they would be glad to learn to play almost 
any one. 

I do not know of anything that can make defective children happier than 
some newly discovered ability, such as the playing of an instrument. It is 
something entirely novel, and gives the child an immense amount of pleasure, 
satisfaction and additional importance. 

At the present time there are upwards of fifty pupils in the Training 
School who are receiving training with band instruments. These children 
comprise our First Band, Girls’ Band and Fife and Drum Corps. 

The proper study of music requires more of the child than any other 
branch of training. The faculties are closely concentrated, energetically ap- 
plied, exercised profitably and accurately controlled. 

The piano is a popular instrument for the reason that it admits 
of a wider application than the others, but when it is considered how many 
lines of thought a pupil at the piano must carry at the same time, it is easy 
to realize that this instrument is just beyond the ability of most mentally 
defective children. There is the reading of two letters for each line of the 
staff, according to the two clefs, the pupil must watch the time value of every 
note for each hand, he must notice tone quality and general rhythm, and must 
control the action of both hands and fingers. From a training point of view 
the study of pianoforte is ideal, and fine results have been obtained with some 
of our brightest pupils, but at what cost of time, patience and energy only 
the teachers themselves can fully realize. 

Defective children in general seem to be able to adapt themselves better 
in learning to play band instruments, particularly of the brass section. The 
playing of these instruments does not require such mental effort or close 
concentration as piano or other stringed instruments, and when the proper 
method of producing tone is learned, the pupil does not need to exert much 
more physical energy than to speak or sing. 

A synopsis of the opinions of several French physicians in Paris, who 
studied the questions as to the advisability of playing wind instruments from 
a physical point of view, shows that the playing of brass instruments, judi- 
ciously carried on, induces healthy action of the lungs, strengthening them and 
enabling them to resist disease, and may be relied upon as a safeguard against 
throat and lung troubles common to the average individual. 

The encouragement of nasal breathing, which is part of the training, 
aims at the securing of the passage of air into the lungs and in this way helps 
to prevent adenoids. 

From the calculation of Dr. James F. Rodgers, of the average life of 
musicians, the following statistics have been computed, viz: 

Average life 63.5, with 34 per cent. reaching over 70. Among players, 
he gives the following ages: Flute, 61; oboe, 63; bassoon, 63; horn, 64; 
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clarinet, 65.2; trumpet and cornet, 69.1. Upon this it has. been remarked 
that “it is interesting to note:that players upon wind instruments who exert 
the greatest intra~pneumonic pressure; namely, performers on. trumpet and 
cornet, were the longest lived, while the players who exerted the least 
pressure, the flutists, were the shortest. 

There-are many advantages to be derived from band work as a method 
of training. It helps to keep the pupil at his best, calls for his best mental ef- 
forts, and improves his concentration and memory, etc. The team work of 
the band impresses the value of. united effort.and tends to.make him more 
thoughtfui, confident and careful, and habitually inclines him to order and 
exactness. 

Some pupils have the capacity for learning to play a certain instrument, 
such as cornet, flute, horn, clarinet, trombone: or tuba, as though especially 
adapted to it, and many become players upon a particular. instrument when 
they would fail utterly upon another: Therefore, in order to discover and 
develop any musical ability the pupil may have, it is necessary and customary 
to give him a trial with several or all of the instruments at our disposal be- 
fore deciding that this line of training would be unsuitable. Good results 
have been obtained from this practice, for instance, one of our pupils, Joe 
G., was unsuccessful in learning to play tuba after about three months train- 
ing. He is now getting along well with clarinet. Another pupil, Howard S., 
failed with several wind instruments, but has made excellent progress with 
orchestral bells, while another, Morris. M., got to the stage of playing snare 
drum with band, then failed miserably from his bashfulness, but he will make 
his debut at an early date in First Band with an alto horn. This instrument 
will not place him in such a prominent position as did the snare drum. 

Concerning the actual work of training these children to become players 
in the band, much could be said if space would permit. It is sufficient to 
state that each child receives individual instruction, and must be treated in- 
dividually according to his or her peculiar need. Many pupils have defective 
sight, hearing and other physical defects. Lack of confidence, poor mem- 
ory, mental aberration and nervousness are the common failings. 

They are inordinately sensitive to blame or censure, and to get them to 
put forth their best efforts it is absolutely necessary to see only their good 
points, and enlarge upon them and to find good points where none exist. En- 
couragement is the sine qua non in the training of defectives. The method 
of procedure varies according to the disposition and mental and physical 
capacity of the child, restricting him to such technical knowledge as is essen- 
tial to his progress and can be supplied successfully. For instance, it is use- 
less for us to expect a child to remember, first, the name of a note, C or D, 
as the case may be; secondly, its additional title, semibreve or minim; thirdly, 
its time value, 4 or 2, etc., and fourthly, how to finger it upom his insrtu- 
ment. He will play it equally as well upon his instrument by merely know- 
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ing how te produce it, i. e., to finger it correctly, and how to apply it in rela- 
tion to the other notes. The teacher can accomplish much by playing the 
exercises or pieces with the pupil in the earlier stages of the training. Mis- 
takes either in the playing or handling of the instrument must be corrected 
immediately. These children develop faulty habits in a very short time, and 
the teacher must be ever watchful. For this reason it is necessary to super- 
vise all the individual practice. 

If the pupil can count and understand simple fractions, so much the bet- 
ter, he will more readily understand the fractional value of notes. If he 
cannot count or even read but little, as sometimes happens, he may still learn 
to play, partly from whatever knowledge he can acquire, and partly from 
his “musical ear” and sense of rhythm. Then, by reducing the amount of 
material given at a lesson until it is within the pupil’s power of assimilation 
and comprehension, and afterwards increasing it in barely noticeable quan- 
tities, he gradually becomes more capable and less mechanical in his actions. 
It is useless to go beyond the pupil’s receptive capacity, and it is necessary 
to know when the lesson should stop. He may grasp it up to a certain point 
beyond which the mind is incapable of receiving more. To proceed further 
is not only waste of time and energy, but is liable to confuse the pupil and 
cause him to forget the preceding part. 

Effective progress cannot be forced; therefore, slowly to develop and 
perfect the efforts in a simple form of music is the best way to succeed. 

Uur First Band, to which we are constantly adding new players, num- 
bers in its repertoire such pieces as “Poet and Peasant” (Luppe) ; “Chimes 
of Normandy”; selections, “Terzetto and Finale’ (Attila), and various 
other standard selections from the operas. 

Summed up: The work of training the band as a whole consists pri- 
marily in the development of each player to his fullest capacity as a soloist ; 
the working up of each section of the band to fulfill its particular purpose, at 
the same time preserving the correct balance of tone, and finally, the con- 
necting of all sections into whatever combination the particular harmonic 
effects of the selection demand. 

It is slow and rather monotonous work, like many other branches of the 
training of defective children, but it is an excellent means of training apart 
from its utility in contributing to social enjoyment. It seems that by the 
divine adjustment and balance of things, these children who are lacking in 
mentality have at least one thing common to all of them, the love of music 
and the gift of musical sense. 

In the well-known words of the poet, Whitman, “All music is what 
awakes from you when you are reminded by the instruments; it is not the 
violins and the cornets, it is not the oboe nor the beating of the drums, nor 
the score of the baritone singer singing his sweet romanza, nor that of the 
men’s chorus, nor that of the women’s chorus; it is nearer and farther than 
they.” 
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Vineland as Seen from England 


We quote the following from the July, 1911, number of the Eugenics 
Review, published by the Eugenics Education Society, London. 

This is from an article, entitled “Crime and Eugenics in America,” by 
Arthur St. John, Honorable Secretary of the Penal Reform League. 

“Another institution worthy of note is the Training School for Feeble- 
minded Girls and Boys, at Vineland, N. J., which has about 400 inmates, 
of ages ranging from 5 to 60, ‘of all grades, from the profound idiot to the 
merely backward; of all pathological types, from the cretin to the micro- 
cephalic; and of all social conditions, from the child of the feeble-minded 
pauper to the child of the wealthy man of intelligence.’ It is organized 
on the cottage system, and is managed by a Board of Directors, and with 
the assistance of a Board of Lady Visitors. In his 1910 report, the Super- 
intendent of this school says: ‘We are about the right size numerically to 
have good classification, to handle our wards with the least trouble, and we 
have enough of each type to make every study possible. No private insti- 
tution is more than one-sixth as large as ours; no State institution can hope 
to stay as small. Ours is the great opportunity.’ 

“At this school they make a special feature of research work and of 
the training for teachers of special classes. They have also incidentally 
been carrying out experimental farming, and have apparently won the 
confidence of farmers by their demonstration work. They also publish a 
monthly paper, called The Training School, a most interesting and instruct- 
ive journal, of which the annual subscription has just been raised to $1. 
For the training of teachers they have a summer school, with a six weeks’ 
course. As an experiment, a three months’ normal course was announced 
last year, to be held in February, March and April of this year, whilst a 
course lasting one or two years is under consideration. 

“The following account of the research work at the New Jersey Train- 
ing School is taken from a paper by Dr. Henry H. Goddard, its Director 
of Research, which was read by him at the International Conference o. 
Home Education at Brussels, August, 1910, and published in The Training 
School for last December : 

“*Three assistants are devoting their entire time to making the obser- 
vations, tests and examinations for the case histories. Three others are 
working in the field, studying at first hand the histories of the children. 
An extensive study is being made looking to the prognostical classification 
of mentally defective children. For this purpose the records of the obser- 
vations made by all of the hundred people who work with the children, 
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together with the scientific tests that are made upon them in the laboratory, 
are being put together and correlated, so that we shall be able eventually 
to know the relation between what the child can do in response to tests, 
and what experience has proved that he can be trained to do in the general 
work of the institution. In this way it will ultimately be possible to exam- 
ine any child, and tell to a nicety the degree of his mental defect, the prob- 
able training that he will be capable of receiving, and the direction and 
kind of instruction that he should receive. This may point the way for 
something analogous for normal children. . . . We are using systems 
of testing devised by Professor de Sanctis, of Rome, Italy; Professor Binet, 
of Paris; those used by Dr. Norworthy, of Columbia; some individual 
tests by Professor de Moor, of Brussels, and others; also tests of motor 
control adapted from the psychological laboratory, or devised by ourselves. 
Altogether, we have over one hundred tests that we are trying.’ 

“Plans for the future are also discussed, such as result from the 
‘broad view the management has taken, whereby the real work of the insti- 
tution becomes scientific investigation, and the care of the children, though 
no wise neglected, a mere incident of the larger plan.’ I cannot refrain 
from quoting the requirements advocated by Dr. Goddard: ‘To carry on 
this work there will be a director of research; a psychologist, with one or 
two assistants; a bio-chemist, with probably two assistants; an anthro- 
pometer, with an assistant; a neurologist; a pathologist, with an assistant ; 
a chief of medical research, with an assistant; three field workers in hered- 
ity; a chief of the case history work, with three assistants; an editor, with 
an assistant; a chief of the Department of Experimental Pedagogy, with 
teachers and trainers; a food specialist; a librarian, stenographers and 
clerks. Apparatus and a library well supplied with journals must be added. 
With such an equipment it will be possible to utilize the material here 
available.” And he adds: ‘This work will be permanent and yield results 
for years to come.’ 

“Do not the foregoing afford some ideals for the legislators and 
those interested in these problems in our land? If it is asked, What would 
be the use of it all? and if it is objected that it would be too expensive, I 
would answer that the results to be expected are at least three-fold. We 
may hope thus to learn much that we do not now know as to the heredity 
and natural causes of feeble-mindedness, and as to how the feeble-minded 
can best be treated so as to make them useful and happy. In the second 
place, well-conducted schools for the feeble-minded must have a great 
effect on our prisons. Even with our present knowledge, we know that a 
considerable proportion of the prison population should certainly be placed 
in such schools, and further research may show that more than we now 
think might with advantage thus be transferred. But besides relieving the 
prisons of their inmates, these schools certainly would afford a more excel- 
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lent way—a more scientific, common sense and religious way—of organ- 
izing the work and of training these unfortunates. And thirdly, these 
trainers of feeble-minded children constantly remind us that their pupils 
differ from the normal only in degree and not in kind, ‘so that,’ according 
to the Superintendent at Vineland, ‘every discovery we make has direct 
bearing on the education of normal children, particularly in the primary 
grades.’ In this sense these schools for defectives are pioneers in educa- 
tion and explorers in practical psychology. Money spent in this way will 
be money spent for education, spent for finding out how we can do more 
in cultivating and economizing human capacity, in developing human char- 
acter and in raising a better generation of men and women. But perhaps 
the greatest lesson of all, which might be worth pondering for educators 
in schools, in homes, and even in prisons, is the great lesson of these 
feeble-minded schools expressed in the advertisement motto of the Vine- 
land Training School: ‘We believe in happiness first—all else follows.’ 

“If the patience of the reader is not exhausted, I should like to point 
the moral, although it seems only too obvious. There are many people in 
our prisons and workhouses, and loafing at street corners or worse places, 
who might have been saved for better things—for happiness and some 
degree of usefulness. These should have been found out early in life and 
trained, though in many cases even now it is not too late to greatly improve 
their lot. But how about the children who are being born and growing up 
to the same fate? Are we not going to step in and do our duty concerning 
them? 

“Careful preliminary study and investigation of every individual case 
of need or delinquency; proper training and care for as long as is required 
—permanent where necessary; prolonged and diligent inquiry and research 
regarding the whole subject, this is our three-fold moral. For all this 
work great expenditure, thought and care will be needed—perhaps as much 
as for a small war. Here is an opportunity for rich men of intelligent 
good will. Here is an opportunity for legislation and for the useful appli- 
cation of public funds. Legislation is no doubt called for to enable certain 
persons to be detained, or rather, to prevent their being inadvisedly removed 
from proper care and suitable surroundings. But, for the funds, how much 
better it would be if the people at large could be made to see where the 
need lies, and were thus by conviction impelled to give their pennies and 
their shillings and their pounds. A utopian aspiration, no doubt; and yet, 
if those who do know the facts were to go forth and make them known 
amongst people of all sorts and conditions, telling them how these evils 
could be met, I have a notion that there would be a large response, and 
that we would cease to say, as we do say now, to these heirs of ill-condition 
and defective nature: 

“ “We know you are unequal to the struggle of life; we know that only 
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the most precarious livelihood is for you; we know that the discipline of 
the shop and of the street will be too much for you ; we know that in a very 
few years you will return diseased and broken, a wreck seeking a home in 
the almshouse, or you will be locked up in a jail or be confined as a dan- 
gerous lunatic—all this we know, yet we launch you forth.’ ” 


Estimated Number of Feeble Minded Persons in 
State Reformatories and Industrial Schools 


A letter of inquiry was sent to the State Reformatories and Industrial 
School asking: (1) The number of inmates in Institution: (2) the 
number considered to be mentally defective: (3) whether or not such 
cases were desirable in an institution of that character: (4) what has 
been found the best method of treatment: (5) what was their estimate 
of success in the treatment of such cases. 

We have received thirty-four replies, representing 13,188 cases. Of 
these, twenty-seven superintendents have made an estimate of defectives, 
amounting to 14.5 per cent. of all mmates. A few of the superintendents 
did not seem to be quite clear as to meaning of the term “mentally defect- 
ive” as used in this connection. Only one institution considered all of its 
inmates normal. With this one exception, the estimates were 1, 20, 27, 33 
and 35 per cent, 41 per cent being the highest. The superintendents on a 
whole agreed upon the undesirability of such cases being in institutions of 
that nature: 

The following quotations from letters received, gives a general trend of 
the replies: 

National Training School for Boys, Washington, D. C. “I do not believe 
that an institution of this character is the place for persons who are not 
able mentally to take an education, since I believe that education is the 
true basis of reformation. We find in dealing with this class of boys that 
we must treat them exactly as we would treat boys of more tender years, 
except that we have them work at that kind of employment to which 
they are best adapted and have them do as much as is consistent with 
their physical condition. It is hard to estimate with any degree of ac- 
curacy the success of any. school of this character in dealing with 
mentally defective children.” 

Elmira State Reformatory, Elmira, N. Y. “The number of defectives in an 
institution of this character is much larger than is supposed. While a 
large number of the defectives receive such benefit as enables them to 
regain their position in society and maintain themselves by their work, 
there is a residue of such low type that very little can be accomplished 
with them. They are never able to reach the standard of discipline of 
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the institution and are a hindrance to all with whom they come in con- 
tact; the severe discipline of an institution of this character works a 
hardship on them. They are unable to attain the standard for parole 
and in most cases serve their maximum sentences, when they must be 
released unimproved, to again prey upon society. While they have 
committed crimes, it is usually due to their imbecility, and they are better 
cases for custodial care than for reformatory treatment. The legislature 
should be asked to authorize by law the transfer of such mis-located con- 
victs to an institution which can give them custodial care and where they 
may be restrained beyond their maximum sentences, as are the criminal 
insane at the present time, and where they may receive that kindly care 
which is impossible for them to receive in a reformatory institution, 
whose discipline is intended to be of a very different nature.” 


The Preston School of Industry, lone, Cal. “We average in this institution 


monthly, 400 inmates. To the best of my judgment I should say that 
20 per cent of them are mentally defective. Of this number one-half 
of them are so mentally incapacitated that they should not be confined in 
this institution, but should be in a home for feeble-minded. We have a 
home of that kind in California, but it is full to overflowing, and 
because of that a great many foolish boys are sent to this institution 
that ought not to be sent here. 

“You will gather from my answer to the second question that I do 
not consider it desirable for such cases to be committed to a reform 
school. I am firmly of that opinion. 

“The only treatment we can give mentally defective inmates is 
kindness, what medical attention we are able to render them, have them 
live in the open air, working on our farm, in the horticultural depart- 
ment, garden, etc., and, of course, insisting upon the discipline of the 
school, which means regular hours of work, sleep and recreation, all 
of which tends to help and strengthen such mental conditions. 

“In my judgment, pursuing the course as above outlined, of the 10 
per cent. who are not too mentally weak, we achieve considerable suc- 
cess, and in some instances produce a fairly well equipped boy. They 
are certainly better off here than they would be running the streets, 
and for that reason, and because of the lack of any other institution, 
they are committed to us.” 


Ohio State Reformatory, Mansfield,O. “I would say that we have in round, 


numbers one thousand inmates. The population has not varied very 
widely from that figure for some time. 

“T take it you realize the difficulty of giving a definite answer to your 
second question as to the number I consider mentally defective, speaking 
exactly. I believe a majority of them develop a wholesome normal more 
widely than the average man in Ohio. I think out of a thousand I could 
at least safely select fifty who are so clearly below standard of mentality 
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that I could scarcely hold them responsible. We have another group 
who come to the Institution more or less mentally defective, their diffi- 
culty growing out of their excesses and dissipations; these, as a rule, 
improve and become normal. We have still another group that might 
involve occasionally the character in the first two, namely, insane crim- 
inals. These, in my opinion, should not be in this Institution, and many 
of the first group should be in an institution for feeble-minded. The 
second group, I think, it is well to test out in the Reformatory, and if 
we cannot reach their case they should be sent to an institution for 
mental defectives. 

“As to our method of treatment, I would say that we depend largely 
upon wholesome living, plenty of sleep, plenty of work, plenty of food 
of wholesome character, and occupation of the mind with mental diver- 
sion. There should be a place in a prison to laugh. I would say a good 
physician devoted to his duty is a wonderful help, and I have been for- 
tunate in this matter. 

“As to the success we have attained, I would say that our success 
with group two has been extraordinary ; with group one, reasonably sat- 
isfactory, and with group three, we retain these under protest, and little 
improvement is shown.” 

Industriai School for Boys, Eldora, Iowa. “We have 360 inmates. I am 
inclined to believe that 20 per cent. of our boys are more or less men- 
tally defective. Of course, it is difficult sometimes to draw the line, but 
I believe at least 20 per cent. of the boys in institutions of this charac- 
ter are mentally defective. We do not attempt to keep and treat the 
worst cases sent to us, but make provision to send them to our School 
for Feeble-minded. We, perhaps, send six or eight to that institution 
each year. 

“Boys of weak mentality often make it very difficult to maintain 
the standard of discipline. They are also unable oftentimes to hold 
their own with the other and brighter boys, and make much extra work 
of this kind. I regard them as a very undesirable class of inmates in 
an institution such as ours. 

“We are not able to do much in the way of treatment, but often- 
times the building up of the physical, removing of adenoids and such 
medical attention will bring about wonderful results. We have a large 
farm and garden, besides numerous shops and departments, and boys 
are given every opportunity to gain strength by outdoor exercise. 

“Our success is estimated only by what we see and know of the 
boy after he leaves the institution. We have a State Agency Depart- 
ment, and all boys are looked after until they attain their majority.” 

A similar letter is now ready to be sent to the Superintendents of the 

Institutions for Feeble-minded, asking the estimate of cases considered to 

be defective with dangerous moral tendencies. 
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Current Events at The Training School 


January 28—The boys enjoyed the good coasting on the Robinson 
Incline. 

January 30—Miss Emily Hoopes, Principal of the Friends’ School in 
West Chester, and four of her teachers spent the day with us. 

Cattell A boys had a party supper. Their menu consisted of sand- 
wiches, cocoa, candy, oranges, cakes, crackers and ice cream. It was 
Stuart C ——’s treat to the boys in his group. 

January 31—In the evening a teachers’ entertainment, given by Miss 
Capner and Mr. Kelley. The following program was rendered: 

Selection by the Band—March, “The Tenth Regiment.”... . Hail. 

Song—‘“I’ve Lost My Teddy Bear.” 

ANNA. 
Baritone Solo—“Carnival de Venice.” 

Louisa. 
Selection by band—‘‘Chimes of Normandy.” —Plauguette. 
Recitation—“‘What Was in His Pocket?” 

Harry. 

Serenade—Trio for flute, horn and piano. 

Miss Nevure, Mr. Kectrey anp WILLIE. 

Cornet Solo—“I Hear You Calling.” 

CHARLIE. 

“The Night of the Party’”—Sketch—introducing Yama San, Francis J.; 
recitation, Charlie G.; Spaghetti Quartette; conjuring, etc., Professor Hum- 
bug; song and drill chorus, “Tum Tum Tiddle.” 

Band selection—March, “Shoulder Arms.” 

Final Chorus—Barcarole—Tales of Hoffman. 

Good-night Song. 

February 3—After Saturday Store most of the boys spent the after- 
noon on the skating pool. 

February 4—Doctor Downing, of York, Pa., visited and spoke to the 
children in Assembly. 

February 5—Miss Annie entertained the Seguin Cottage Girls with the 
Robison Boys’ new zonophone. 

The six months’ course for Institution employees opened to-day. 

February 7—Dr. A. O. Norton, of Harvard University, and Mr. Nied- 
linger, of Orange, N. J., were special guests at the Christmas Entertainment 
Party. 
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February 8—Senators Gaunt, Nichols and Smalley and Assemblyman 
Coles, members of the Appropriation Committee of the State of New Jersey, 
inspected the three Institutions at Vineland. They visited several of our 
buildings, and saw the children assembled in Garrison Hall. 

February 9—Dr. Walter E. Fernald, Superintendent of the Institution 
for Feeble-minded, at Waverly, Mass., visited. 

Moore Cottage boys spent the evening at Robison Cottage, where they 
were entertained with the mirror-scope and zonophone. 

February 13—Dr. George A. Mirick, Assistant Commissioner of, Edu- 
cation of New Jersey, visited to look up special class work. 

February 14—A Valentine Party in the evening. Every child received 
at least one valentine, and many received more than one. For days past 
the children have been enjoying the making and sending of their valentines. 
Some 500 were made in the school rooms. Several employees contributed 
generously to this party, thereby adding to the pleasure of the evening. 
Miss Enid Johnson, from Indiana, was a guest at this party. 

February 17—Doctor Cornell and Doctor Vogelson, of the Department 
of Health and Charities, of Philadelphia, Pa., visited. 

February 22—‘“Big Store Day.” The children’s records for several 
months past were checked off and commented upon by the Superintendent, 
and their money allowance givem them. Then the children trooped to the 
upper hall, where, on decorated counters, were for sale many of the things 
to be found at the “County Fair.” 





The employees of the School joined the members of the Social Club 
on Saturday evening, the 6th, and celebrated the opening of the rebuilt and 
newly furnished club rooms. The large number present spent the evening 
very pleasantly, playing the different games, of which the Club has a good 
supply. Some enjoyed themselves (as well as furnishing enjoyment for 
others) by music from the much-appreciated piano donated by Mrs. Haber- 
korn. 

When the proper hour arrived an invitation was given to continue the 
evening’s pleasure in the dining rooms of the Maxham Cottage, to do 
justice to the luncheon prepared by the gentlemen of the Club. It is not 
necessary to say this portion of the evening was appreciated. The men 
of the Club did the serving with many suggestions and much humorous 
advice from the ladies, who enjoyed a reversal of the usual order of 
affairs. 

While we have many enjoyable times at the Training School, this 
event stands out as a most happy one. The loss of our Club Room several 
months ago was keenly felt, but the disaster was turned to good. 

F. M. 
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For three years past we have given a special party for the children 
who took part in the Christmas play. It has always been a most enjoyable 
gathering. This year it was even nicer than in other years. The children 
took charge of the program, selecting refreshments, writing the invitations 
and receiving their guests. 

As the children who took part numbered some seventy, it seemed a 
large number to provide refreshments for, especially so if other guests 
were to be invited. The Committee on Refreshments, Tillie, Mazie, May, 
Henry, Howard and Frances, talked it all over and decided to have fewer 
refreshments, but to invite all of the members of the “Family.” Every 
one agreed to this plan, so the party numbered one hundred and twenty 
guests. 

The Committee on Entertainment prepared an interesting and lively 
program. joe G., who took the part of “Night” in the Christmas play, 
took charge of the program; Robert F., who was “Bread” in the play, read 
a story; Willie D., the “Cat,” and Mr. Kelly played a duet; Louisa B., 
one of the “Daylight Hours,” played a baritone solo; Malcolm P., “Tyltyl,” 
recited, etc. 

It was a most enjoyable evening and will be remembered through the 
year to the dawn of another Christmas. 








Sunday afternoon I told a number of the small boys a story about 
Christmas. After telling it they all promised to be real good, and said they 
wanted Santa Claus to have good reports about them. Leon spoke up and 
wanted to know if Santa Claus would come around before Christmas to 
see if boys were good. I told him I thought he would, and he better keep 
wide awake and watch out for him. When I went through the dormitory 
after the boys were in bed I found Herman at the window. I asked him 
what he was looking at, and he said he was going to keep wide awake to 
watch for Santa Claus. 





The Zonophone, that was given to the Robison Cottage by Mrs. Newell, 
has given the children, as well as the employees, much pleasure. 





Carl took an afternoon off to do some shopping for his Christmas. He 
made his purchases quite judiciously, discriminating carefully between a 
sweater worth $2 and one $2.50, because the latter had “a better feel.” He 
enjoyed the opportunity very much, and thanks his kind friends who sent 
him the money. 





“Horace” says the Physical Culture Teacher marks his O. K. slip 
where it says “filthy culture.” 
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Our new “Mirrorscope” has been the source of great. pleasure to many 
of the. children. We have had many evenings of enjoyment. with it. A 
picture of Santa Claus thrown upon the screen calls forth much enthusiasm 
at this particular season of the year. 











Postal cards received by our boys are. put away and carefully kept, and 
when it is their turn to have the mirrorscope, their cards are the first to be 
shown. 





On Christmas morning, when. Herman found what Santa Claus had 
brought him, he was so delighted he could hardly contain himself. He had 
been hoping he might bring him an Irish Mail, but when his hopes came 
true and he actually sent him one, his face was a study. 1 asked him if he 
did not think he was a good Santa, he said, ‘Yes, indeed, and he ought to 
have something, too,’’ and when | asked him what he thought Santa would 
like, he said, “‘He ought to have a good O. K. slip.” 





When new caps were given the errand boys, Junior B. was delighted, 
and when he came to show it'to me, told me he had four caps. I told him 
I could only see one. He had me guessing a while, and then he surprised 


me by saying, “1 have two knee-caps, one thinking cap, and my new red 
errand-boy cap.” 





Raising chickens and the production of eggs has become one of the 
important branches of farming at the School. We began about three years 
ago. on a small scale, with a few chickens, and have gradually increased our 
stock until we have about 800 yearling hens and about the same number 
of spring pullets. Our egg output for the year was 8,082-1/12 dozen. 

We have an up-to-date brooder house, with an ideal incubator cellar 
attached. The houses are heated by hot water, thus doing away with dan- 
ger of fire from oil lamps. 

We shall start incubation about the 1st of January for broiler chicks. 
The breeds used for broilers are Wyandottes and Rocks. Those raised for 
layers are S. C. W. Leghorns. It is a source of comfort and economy to 
be able to produce all the fresh eggs used for the school. 

This poultry plant is managed by M. Fleischer, our dairyman, with the 
assistance of the pupils. 





In the Kindergarten Class Irene was playing with the blocks. She put 
several together, train fashion, and said, “Chuc-chuc-chuc, Irene, go and 
see Leslie and Charlie.” (Leslie is Miss Foy, who found Irene. She is a 
reporter for the Philadelphia “‘North American,” and Charlie is her father. ) 

We are forming a “Fife and Drum Corps” of our older boys—boys 
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who aim to play in the band, but are hardly capable of mastering the regu- 
lar band music. The fife and drum corps will play for the children to 
march to the morning Assembly, and for Filed Days, Fourth of July, and 
such times. The boys are delighted with the prospect, and are very ambi- 
tious to practice and get “able to play.” A. FL N. 

I have a charming box of blocks in my office which I use for children 
needing the larger materials. D. loves these blocks; loves to write names 
with them. He can write his own name without help. To-day he wanted 
to write “Prof. Johnstone”; this he did from copy, and now wants to write 
it all by himself, so I will call Prof. Johnstone on the phone and have him 
come over and see D. write his name. 

The boys dug their peanuts to-day and were delighted with the amount 
their gardens had produced. They took them to the third floor and spread 
them to dry, and some evening, or many evenings, next winter they antici- 
pate lots of fun roasting them. Of course, they will taste better, raised 
by themselves in their own gardens. 















Progress of the Work for Defectives 









VERMONT. 

“In reply to yours of February 14th, I have to say that at the present 
time the defective children of our State are cared for in institutions in 
other States. Recently, by will, we have received a bequest of $50,000. 
The Legislature of the State has appropriated $50,000 more, so at the 
present time the trustees have in hand a farm of 212 acres, with a stock 
of cattle and other equipments of the farm, and the $100,000. 

“We propose to erect a building the coming season for the care of 
the deaf and blind. Later, another year or two, according to circumstances, 
we shall erect upon another part of the farm a building for those mentally 
defective.” 




















ORANGE, N. J. 

Miss Moore has been testing children in Orange, N. J., by the Binet 
method. She writes: 

“Dr. Porter is expecting to have two or three special classes, and is 
looking to Vineland to provide her with teachers. I had principals, super- 
vising principals, teachers and nurses all day as audience. Some thought a 
normal child could not do the tests. I was testing 15-year-old children in 
the Second Grade and they were all coming out 7, but I did not know they 
were Second Grade children. I said, ‘Bring in an 8-year-old child 
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from any grade or off the street, and see if he can’t do the test! The child 
tested 9, and the Principal said, ‘That’s all I want. We will have as many 
special classes as Dr. Porter says we need.’”’ 











Dr. Porter writes: 

“Miss Moore tested about sixty backward children, and the results 
were wonderfully consistent with the conclusions already formed by the 
principals, though they had no scientific reasons for such deductions.” 





Grafton D. Cushing, speaker of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, had this to say in his inaugural: 

“There are at least 9,000 feeble-minded persons in Massachusetts 
whose condition is a serious drain on the resources of all public and private 
agencies of public and private charity. The feeble-minded almost invariably 
become the dependent, the delinquent, or the diseased members of our 
community, and their offspring become equally a charge to the State. There 
are now cared for in various institutions about 2,000 feeble-minded, and 
there are 7,000 more the ultimate burden of whose criminality and immor- 
ality will be a cumulative burden and expense to the State until proper 
segregation has been provided. It has been calculated that if $300,000 a 
year were spent for fourteen years sufficient accommodations could be 
provided for the segregation of these unfortunates. It is a large sum, 
but the necessity is urgent, and unless the State meets the problem promptly 
and courageously, the constantly increasing cost of the feeble-minded and 
their descendants thru our courts, prisons, hospitals, asylums, and chari- 
table institutions will probably amount to almost as large a sum without 
checking the spread of the evil.” 





Mayor Fitzgerald, of Boston, Mass., to-day announced the results of 
the first three months’ work on the part of Dr. William J. Gallivan, the 
new chief of the Division of Child Hygiene of the Boston Board of Health. 

Of the 42,750 children examined by the school physicians under Dr. 
Gallivan, only 14,957, or 35 per cent. were found to be physically normal, 
healthy children. The defective children below physical par numbered 
27,795, or 65 per cent. 

The defects in detail were as follows: Mentally deficient, 223; de- 
fective nasal breathing, 3,562; hypertrophied tonsils, 9,738; defective teeth, 
19,518; defective palate, 86; cervical glands, 4,425; pulmonary disease, 456; 
cardiac disease, 1,129; nervous disease, 213; orthopedic defects, 521; skin, 
3,509; rickets, 575; malnutrition, 1,611. 





The Legislature of Virginia has just passed a bill establishing its 
first Colony for the feeble minded. 





Dr. Goddard has been appointed to investigate the Special classes 
(ungraded classes) of New York City. Thisisa part of the School 
Inquiry authorized by the Board of estimates of the city. 








Summer School for Teachers 
The Tenth Annual Session of the 





Summer School for Teachers 


will be held at the TRAINING SCHOOL at. VINELAND 
from July 8th to August 17th, 1912 
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The aim of the Course is to further fit Teachers 
for work with Special Children 






The fee is $75.00 for six weeks. This includes tuition 
_ and board but not laundering 







SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





Health and Medical Inspection 


of School Children 
By WALTER S. CORNELL, M. D. 


550 PAGES * @ ® 175 ILLUSTRATIONS 





















PRICE $3.00 


By far the best book vet published on this subject. . For 
Physicians, teachers and normal students. 







Subscriptions received by 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL 
VINELAND, N. J. 







APPARATUS 
AND SUPPLIES 


for 
Tests used in The Training School, at Vineland, N. J. 
by DR. HENRY H. GODDARD, Head of the 


Department of Psychological Research 
and 


PROFESSOR GUY MONTROSE WHIPPLE'S | 
‘Manual of Mental and Physical Tests’’ 


also 
General Psychological and Physiological 
Apparatus 
C.'H. STOELTING Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Scientific Apparatus and Laboratory Supplies 
125 N. Green Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION 





200 RATS EXTERMINATED FOR 50c. 


RED STAR RAT TABLETS 


will free your premises of rats in one night. 


They are ready for use. No mixing; all you have to do is 
to shake the tablets out of the container in every place 
about the premises where rats frequent, and the tablets are 
guaranteed to do the rest. These tablets are a combination 
of cereals and oils scientificallp prepared to make them at- 
tractive to the smell and taste fo rats and mice. 

Ask ij Druggist or Seedsman for RED STAR RAT 
TABLETS. If they cannot furnish them, send 50c. in 2c. 
postage stamps, and we will send pou bp express, charges 
paid, enough tablets to exterminate 200 rats. 


THE CORKINS CHEMICAL CO., 
. CINCINNATI, OHIO 








